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this remark is not wholly correct, it is nevertheless true. The 
characteristic traits of any nation are so intermingled with its 
religious discipline that it is almost impossible to differentiate 
the two. Dr. Mabie is well aware of this, and he rightly 
emphasizes the influence of Shinto upon the Japanese character. 

With his literary skill and poetic imagination, the author has 
been notably successful in describing our historic art and 
beautiful scenes throughout the country, reenforced by novel 
and well-chosen illustrations. 

It is to be hoped that this charming volume will receive a 
hearty welcome in America and help to enlighten the general 
public on their knowledge of Japan and contribute to strengthen 
the historic friendship between the two nations. 

Shinjiro Kitasawa. 

The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South. By 
Edgar Wallace Knight, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education in 
Trinity College, North Carolina. Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 60. New York City. 191 3. Pp. 100. 

"By a detailed comparison of ante-bellum with reconstruction 
conditions .... supplemented by a comparison of legislation 
in the other nine states before 1868 and between 1868 and 
1876" (p. 8), the following conclusions are reached: "That 
Southern ante-reconstruction educational conditions were more 
nearly similar to educational conditions found in other sections 
of the nation than is generally supposed ; . . . . that the recon- 
struction constitutional provisions for education in these states 
were superior to the provisions before that time" (p. 94). 
"Even in respect to the educational sentiment and educational 
results, conditions do not appear very different in the Southern 

States from those found elsewhere In their tone, the 

message of an Eastern governor is similar to that of a Western 
or Southern governor. The same thing is seen in the reports of 
the superintendents The idea of popular education de- 
veloped very slowly in all the states outside New England. 
Opposition to the public school was more or less widespread and 
was not confined to any section of the country. The so-called 
'agitation period' in North Carolina was almost exactly par- 
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alleled in Pennsylvania" (p. 97). "These facts, then, show only 
a slight influence of the Reconstruction, or 'carpet-bag,' regime 
on Southern education." Besides mandatory constitutional pro- 
visions, two others appear in Reconstruction legislation : "First, 
provision for Negro education ; and second, provision for a 

uniform system of taxation for school support" (p. 99) 

"And the evidence seems on the whole to indicate that had there 
been no outside interference, practically the same educational 
policies would have been outlined as were made by the Recon- 
struction regime " (p. 100). 

Slowly the "truth about the South" is becoming known ! 

T. P. Bailey. 

The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina. (Dissertation 
for the degree of Ph.D., Vanderbilt University). By H. M. Henry, Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Virginia. 1914. Pp. x-f-215. 

This carefully worked out monograph is written by a South 
Carolinian on a typical Southern subject and under the auspices 
of a Southern university. We need more work of this kind, 
and it is greatly to be desired that Professor Henry will be able 
to fulfil his promise of giving us a study of Southern efforts to 
control the emancipated slave — a matter ill understood even at 
the South. 

Among the topics treated are : The legal status of the slave, 
the overseer, the patrol system, punishment of slaves, the court 
for the trial of slaves, control of the slave's "outside" labor, 
stealing and harboring of slaves and kidnapping of free Negroes, 
regulation of educational and religious care of the Negroes, 
slave insurrections, abolition and incendiary literature, manu- 
mission, the free Negro. The Appendix contains interesting 
documents "illustrative of slavery in South Carolina." There is 
a full and critical bibliography, including newspaper files and 
private collections. 

Professor Henry concludes that South Carolina showed no 
symptom of the desire to modify the slave system ; that there 
was a progressive tendency to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves ; that there was reactionary legal regulation largely due to 



